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South Viet Nam in Perspective 
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1eT Nam in 1958 quietly passed a significant fourth 
anniversary. The Geneva Agreements of 1954 added 
this country to the growing list of ideologically divided 
nations. South Viet Nam, led by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and heavily supported by the United States, has 
since taken on a certain symbolic significance in West- 
ern eyes as an advance post of the free world, and by 
its very existence constitutes a challenge to the Com- 
munist world. 

What is the political and economic reality behind the 
symbol of South Viet Nam? Four and a half years pro- 
vide some perspective for understanding the present 
state of affairs which has evolved from conditions be- 
queathed by the Geneva Agreements, and within limi- 
tations imposed by history and international relations. 
A number of facts emerge, but they must be examined 
in the context of this evolution. 

The first central fact about South Viet Nam today is 
that it is one of the more stable countries of Southeast 
Asia. Indonesia has been rent by discord and attempted 
revolution. In Laos, almost forty percent of the present 
National Assembly is affiliated with the pro-Communist 
group. There is Cambodia with its mercurial neutralism, 
and Thailand with its periodic coups. The Philippine 
Republic faces grave economic problems, as does Ma- 
laya, still taking its first cautious steps as an independent 
federation. In South Viet Nam, on the other hand, no 
serious contenders for power threaten the government. 
The military are firmly under the control of civil au- 
thorities. Inflation, though it was previously a critical 
problem, has been effectively controlled. Living stand- 
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ards may be low when compared with those of Western 
nations, but there is much less misery than in many 
other Asian nations. Anti-Communist policies proceed 
from deep philosophical and religious beliefs rather than 
from expediency. 

Persuasive as these indicators may be, however, it 
should not be concluded that this relatively stable land 
is without disturbances. There were, for example, the 
October 1957 bombings in Saigon in which several 
Americans were injured, and the more recent large- 
scale raid on a large Michelin rubber plantation. More- 
over, assassination attempts on lower level government 
officials in the provinces are not infrequent—and are 
sometimes successful. Obviously such occurrences are 
cause for concern; yet their significance should not be 
exaggerated, for their extent is far from shaking the 
general stability. Violence is not an uncommon in- 
gredient of the political process; indeed, it is character- 
istic of nations emerging from colonial status to inde- 
pendence. It is well known that in 1954 the Viet Minh 
Communists left behind in South Viet Nam an elab- 
orate and experienced underground, and literally hun- 
dreds of caches of arms and ammunition. Much of this 
apparatus has been broken up in the past four years, 
although an indeterminate part undoubtedly remains. 
But the ability of an underground organization to plant 
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a few explosives and to commit occasional acts of ter- 
rorism in the countryside can hardly be taken as evi- 
dence of the strength to stage an uprising—much less 
as an indication that significant parts of the population 
are seething with discontent. For a more valid apprecia- 
tion of their significance, such occurrences should be 
viewed against the background of the eight bloody years 
of war and civil strife from which the country only re- 
cently emerged. If a longer historical perspective is de- 
sired, it may be recalled that piracy and banditry 
in the countryside were problems for the government 
in the South well before French rule was established in 
the nineteenth century. 

While it would be a gross exaggeration to suggest 
that disaffection and discontent in Sou h Viet Nam are 
widespread, it would be equally incorrect to conclude 
that popular enthusiasm for the regime of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem is unanimous and that American aid has 
solved most of the economic problems. An accurate 
evaluation of the situation requires consideration of the 
nature of the regime and the conditions under which 
it has developed, including the nature of economic, 
military, and technical assistance. The picture that 
emerges amply demonstrates that the path to long-range 
goals almost inevitably proceeds indirectly through the 
maze of short-range considerations. Thus the chief con- 
cern of the new President for many months after com- 
ing to power in July 1954 was immediate survival. The 
same necessity applied to the American aid administra- 
tors who were supporting him. 

When Ngo Dinh Diem arrived in a near anarchic 
South Viet Nam in 1954, he was known best for his 
integrity and for the consistency of his opposition to 
both colonialism and Communism. Subsequent years 
have produced no alternative for his leadership. South 
Viet Nam has no other non-Communist leader with a 
comparable combination of integrity, stature, and sup- 
port. Yet the President is not a popular spellbinder. 
His personality on public view is more likely to elicit 
respect than affection. His public addresses tend more 
to be lectures on the responsibilities of independence 
and citizenship than inspired orations on the govern- 
ment’s accomplishments and the good things to come. 
Even so, observers are often impressed by the enthusiasm 
with which the people greet the President on his fre- 
quent trips to various parts of the country. 

This latter phenomenor reflects an apparently de- 
liberate decision, although its consequences have con- 
tributed to one of the more vulnerable aspects of the 
regime. In 1954, Ho Chi Minh was the only national 
personality widely known in rural South Viet Nam. The 
new government realized that its long range survival 
depended upon replacing the image of “Uncle Ho” with 
that of “President Ngo” in the minds of the rural masses. 
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In a sustained effort to do this, the importance of the 
businessmen, city intellectuals, students, and professional 
people was discounted. Thus, after four years in power, 
the President is widely known—and, from most indica- 
tions, respected—in the provinces. But he has not cap- 
tured the imagination and wholehearted support of a 
large segment of the educated and politically aware 
classes of Saigon-Cholon. The tactics necessary for sur- 
vival in the first year and a half of his regime set a pat- 
tern which is largely responsible for this state of affairs. 

For almost the whole of the first year the new Presi- 
dent’s principal preoccupations for survival centered 
around four organizations: the Cao Dai, the Hoa Hao, 
the Binh Xuyen, and the Vietnamese army. The first 
two were religious sects controlling territories on a 
quasi-feudal basis and having their own administrative 
organizations and armies. The third was a political 
group to which the former Emperor Bao Dai had sold 
the police forces. The Army Chief of Staff was loyal to 
Bao Dai and the French, and attempted to turn the 
national army against Ngo. For months, the President 
held these groups in precarious balance while he built 
his own support. 

In the winter of 1954-55, General Hinh, the Army 
Chief of Staff, challenged Ngo. Appealing to the army 
to follow him and desert the President, Hinh had the 
support of the Bao Dai (then living in the Riviera). 
Ngo outmaneuvered the general by engineering his re- 
call to France for “consultations” with Bao Dai and 
thereupon concentrated upon winning over to his cause 
individual batallion commanders of the national army. 
In addition he succeeded in arranging the defection to 
his cause of key Cao Dai generals and their troops. 

The critical moment came in the Spring of 1955, 
when the Binh Xuyen sect openly challenged his au- 
thority. The Binh Xuyen, in control of the Saigon- 
Cholon police force and possessing additional units of 
shock troops, had until then monopolized the gambling, 
prostitution, and opium establishments of the capital. 
Many of the official and non-official members of the 
French community in Saigon, aided by continued sup- 
port of Bao Dai by Paris, supported the Binh Xuyen 
and its leader (the notorious vice lord, Bay Vien) with 
material and moral assistance. Ngo called the hand of 
the latter and a pitched battle in the streets of Saigon- 
Cholon followed. American policy, apparently confused 
by the disorganized situation which had developed, was 
divided and the President acted without its full sup- 
port at this time. However, the Binh Xuyen was routed, 
Bay Vien fled to France, and the remnants of his forces 
were mopped up in the Rung Sat swamps and forests in 
later months. Ngo prestige and popularity were enor- 
mously increased by this success. 

In the winter of 1955-56, Pham Cong Tac, “Pope” 
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of the Cao Dai, saw the handwriting on the wall. He 
absconded to Cambodia with a large share of his or- 
ganization’s treasury. Ba Cut, the Hoa Hao leader, chose 
the way of open rebellion in his area in the southwest 
provinces; well known for his willingness to serve the 
highest bidder as for the brutal crimes of mayhem and 
murder over which he personally officiated, he was 
eventually captured, tried by the government for specific 
acts of murder, and executed. 

The essential point in evaluating these events in the 
consolidation of the President’s power is that the leader- 
ship of none of these groups was motivated by sincere 
nationalism, in any genuine sense of the term. They gave 
no indication of real interest in consolidating their 
strength in order to build an independent regime on the 
basis of national unity. Their leaders had in the past 
repeatedly “rallied” to the Communists, to the French, 
and to one another, often on a cash basis. Ngo’s choice 
was never between crushing them and leading them in 
national unity, but was rather whether to crush them or 
be crushed by them. In retrospect, his actions constitute 
an example of great courage in political leadership and 
a high order of political strategy and decision-making. 

An episode which caused criticism in the period of 
consolidation of authority and establishment of inde- 
pendence was Ngo’s disbanding of the revolutionary 
committees which had convened in Saigon in the Spring 
of 1955. They had been organized at the President’s 
initiative to provide a means of expressing the wide- 
spread discontent with French rule, with Bao Dai, and 
with the Binh Xuyen. These committees had a part to 
play in the revolutionary situation which had developed 
and which Ngo intended to use to break with the 
French and to legitimize his independent regime in 
South Viet Nam; but when the situation threatened to 
become too anarchic, he concluded that it was neces- 
sary to disband the committees. Again, this was a de- 
cision based on his need for political survival in a crisis 
period, when the overriding consideration was the suc- 
cessful management of the revolution. , 

The same may be said of steps taken to intimidate 
and (in many cases) to imprison a number of intellec- 
tuals who, although known to be anti-Communists, 
chose to oppose the Ngo regime. A high proportion of 
such people were far from interested in democratic or 
nationalist goals; many of them believed in and at- 
tempted to use armed force and violence to accomplish 
their objectives. Nevertheless, many injustices were com- 
mitted in this effort of the new regime to protect itself 
from the more unscrupulous of these individuals. The 
mistakes that were made and the injustices that were 
tolerated in a number of cases constitute a black mark 
against a young nation struggling toward a semblance 
of democratic order. At the same time, it must be re- 
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membered that South Viet Nam, like some other coun- 
tries of the region, is not and cannot in the near future 
be a Western-style democracy; the prerequisite political, 
economic, and social conditions and experience to sus- 
tain a democratic political system have not yet devel- 
oped. The most that can reasonably be hoped for in the 
current period is that the ground can be prepared for 
the development of such conditions and for the acquisi- 
tion of such experience, and that excesses can be mini- 
mized or corrected. 

This is obviously not a comfortable position for a 
democratic observer to take. Yet it is not entirely with- 
out justification. While the authoritarian political system 
of South Viet Nam is not a democracy, neither can it 
be accurately described as a totalitarian dictatorship. 
Constitutional methods of selecting and replacing the 
chief executive and legislators have been installed, and 
the government gives every indication of adhering to 
them. If the emphasis has so far been more on form 
than on substance, this was to be expected because of 
the novelty of such methods. Many years will be re- 
quired for meaningful substance to grow to fill the forms. 
Freedoms of speech, assembly, press, and movement are 
not as extensive as in Western democracies, yet they are 
far from being restricted or controlled to the degree as- 
sociated with totalitarian governments, For example, 
one of the most articulate and active of the govern- 
ment’s opponents, Pham Huy Dan, walks the streets of 
Saigon and speaks his mind, and the same is true of 
such opposition leaders as Dr. Sung and Dr. Quat of 
the Dai Viet opposition. Within limits the press criti- 
cizes the government and the administration (though 
not the President), and more freely in the past year 
than previously. Yet the important factor is not so much 
the present state of affairs as the trend of events and 
the final goals. 

Given the post-Geneva condition of Viet Nam, the 
mere survival of the new regime would have been an 
important achievement. President Ngo not only sur- 
vived, but during the first four years of his government 
he was also able (1) to hold universal-suffrage elections 
dethroning Bao Dai and establishing a republic; (2) to 
negotiate the withdrawal of the French troops; (3) to 
hold further elections to establish a constituent assem- 
bly; (4) to overcome the organized military opposition; 
(5) to shelter and resettle almost a million refugees 
from the north; (6) to promulgate a constitution pre- 
pared by the Assembly which included a reasonably 
strong infusion of democratic ideas; and (7) to initiate 
programs of reconstruction, land reform and develop- 
ment, education, public works, and economic planning. 
These accomplishments would not have been possible 
without dedicated leadership and political sagacity of 
unexpected sophistication. But, as the President has 
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publicly acknowledged, they would also not have been 
possible without the large Americon aid program. And 
again, the facts of current economic difficulties can be 
understood only in perspective—that of the transition of 
Viet Nam from hot to cold war. 

American aid, while it proved admirably equal to its 
task in the crisis period, operates under a number of 
limitations which it is well to keep in mind in evaluating 
aid programs in general as well as those in Viet Nam. 
The most obvious is the budgetary limit, which is fixed 
by the Congress and so is not completely predictable 
more than a year ahead. Another is the allocation pat- 
tern, as between military, economic, and technical as- 
sistance programs (and the various sub-priorities within 
each) which is influenced by the evaluations and poli- 
cies of the ICA and the Departments of State and De- 
fense, as well as by priorities decided by the recipient 
government. Yet another is the capacity of the recipient 
to use the aid effectively, and to absorb its impact. These 
limitations are oten interrelated. 

Humanitarian, ideological, economic, and strategic 
interests of the United States dictated the necessity of 
a substantial aid program to South Viet Nam after Dien 
Bien Phu and Geneva, and the U.S. Government reacted 
generously. The first overwhelming needs were for mili- 
tary aid and help for the flood of refugees. Until these 
problems were solved, South Viet Nam verged on chaos. 
Consequently the bulk of U.S, aid went for these objec- 
tives. The story of the refugees has been told many 
times and need not be recounted here. One of the largest 
sudden mass migrations of history was handled with re- 
markable dispatch and humanity; within less than three 
years about 900,000 people had been resettled and had 
become largely self-sufficient. 

As for the army, two facts stand out: between 1954 
and 1957 it was reduced in size by about 50 percent; 
and its present size is less than half that of the army of 
North Viet Nam. American aid provides the pay, equip- 
ment, and training for this army of about 150,000. With- 
out this aid, the limited resources of South Viet Nam 
would have had to bear the burden, and little or noth- 
ing would have remained for non-military programs. 
The government would have chosen to support the 
army, for without an army the regime would have been 
at the mercy of the insurgent sects and the Communist 
underground would have been at liberty to terrorize the 
countryside. In passing, it is worth noting that the 
President’s continuing insistence upon top priority for 
the defense program in the allocation of foreign aid is 
not entirely without justification; the activities of the 
Viet Minh underground have cost the Republic the lives 
of several hundred troops and civil administrators since 
1954. Moreover, an army of more than token force is 
necessary to prevent another war such as that in Korea. 


However, a combination of economic needs and stra- 
tegic considerations may make it necessary to reconsider 
the question of the size of the army. Economic and de- 
fense policies are closely intertwined, as a brief review 
of Viet Nam’s recent economic evolution will show. 

The necessity for American aid to support both the 
refugee program and the military program after Geneva 
introduced serious limitations on economic development. 
An imminent and acute scarcity of consumption goods, 
leading to instability, dictated an emphasis on imports 
of such goods. But the refugee and defense programs 
introduced tremendous inflationary pressures, particu- 
larly up until 1956 when refugee aid could taper off, 
when local production of some consumer goods could 
become stabilized, and when the 270,000-man French 
Expeditionary Corps could be withdrawn. In order to 
provide a fund of local currency to support the army 
and the refugees, and to do this without setting off a 
runaway inflation, imports of consumption goods were 
paid for in the U.S. by foreign aid dollars which went 
from the U.S. government to exporters. In Viet Nam, 
importers paid for the goods with piastres which went 
into the “Counterpart Fund,” and thence were dis- 
bursed for soldiers’ pay and aid to refugees. Without 
the supply of imported consumption goods on the mar- 
ket, the piastres put into the hands of troops and refu- 
gees would have caused inordinate price rises. Even 
with this arrangement, the struggle against inflation was 
a hard and dangerous one. 

By 1957, however, it had been won. By then the eco- 
nomic situation had changed. The large initial expendi- 
tures of the refugees were reduced, and the French 
forces had withdrawn. Spending for consumption goods 
dropped off, and the Counterpart Fund was fed by a 
diminishing flow of piastres. By mid-1958, the problem 
of deflation and declining economic activity had re- 
placed inflation as the major worry of the economic 
policymakers. 

During the war years and immediately thereafter, 
levels of consumption in the South had risen to a point 
well above what Viet Nam’s own production could sup- 
port, and they were maintained there principally by the 
U.S.-aid-supported imports. In the face of a dwindling 
Counterpart Fund, plus reduced U.S. aid in 1958 and 
the likelihood of greater reductions in future years, the 
President and his government. are presented with pain- 
ful choices. The political consequences of lowered stand- 
ards of living are obvious, But if current consumption 
levels are to be maintained, production and exports 
(principally rubber and rice) must be significantly in- 
creased. If development programs in education, public 
works, public health, and agriculture are to be con- 
tinued without loss of momentum, national revenues 
must be increased to replace the reduction in U.S. aid— 
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or a portion of military expenditures must be reallocated 
to these programs. In fact, since increases in produc- 
tion, exports, and revenues could not in themselves be 
great enough in the next year or two to prevent cuts 
in consumption levels and development programs, cuts 
in military expenditures will probably remain the only 
significant alternative. 

However, the indications thus far are that the Presi- 
dent, apparently supported by U.S. military advisors 
(the latter governed by Defense Department and Na- 
tional Security Council policies) is unwilling to con- 
sider the most effective means of reducing military ex- 
penditures: significant reductions in troop levels. This 
attitude, in view of Viet Minh military strength, is per- 
haps understandable. But it is clear that the present 
army could do little more than delay for a matter of 
weeks a serious attempt by the North to invade the 
South. If the choice turns out to be between maintain- 
ing the army at present strength and increasing the 
momentum of economic and social development, the 
wisdom of U.S. and Vietnamese policy in continuing to 
support an army of the present size may well be ques- 
tionable. 

In addition to a reconsideration of military policy, it 
is clear that a large capital investment will be neces- 
sary to solve basic economic problems and to permit 
South Viet Nam eventually to bear the cost of its own 
defense and development. 


Unfortunately, the investment problem has been com- - 


plicated both by limitations of U.S. policy and by con- 
tradictions in the administration of Vietnamese policy. 
While a substantial portion of the U.S. aid budget has 
always been available for capital investment and an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 has been granted for the establish- 
ment of an industria! development loan fund to under- 
write commercial bank loans for this purpose, American 
policy has strongly favored private rather than govern- 
mental investment. But few private investors are inter- 
ested in business ventures in which the return is not 
large and immediate; the preference for the quick profit 
is much more firmly imbedded in Asian economic mores 
‘than is the willingness to be satisfied with a relatively 
small annual rate of return. The political and economic 
instabilities of most of the preceding decade and a half 
lend support to such views. Also, many Vietnamese, and 
particularly those in the government, consider that the 
government should take the lead in economic develop- 
ment. The traditional mandarin scale of values places 
businessmen in a relatively low position, and the role 
of the state in all affairs, including economic, is gen- 
erally regarded as much more encompassing than in the 
U.S. Potential French investors view state participation 
in enterprises as a kind of insurance against excessive 
Jabor unrest. If the U.S. continues to insist on private 
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enterprise, the net effect may well be to reduce greatly 
the amount of investment. A more pragmatic American 
attitude in foreign aid policy would help to make South 
Viet Nam less dependent on foreign aid. 

At the same time, while the government of Viet Nam 
has stated a policy of welcoming and protecting the 
rights of foreign investors, several potential investors 
were persuaded to withdraw because of the strict re- 
quirements and rigidities of the government agencies 
with which they attempted to deal. The government's 
position is that these proposals were either clearly un- 
sound or insisted upon undue privileges and immunities 
for the investors concerned. Also, it would seem that 
hostility to private business, long dominated by the 
French and Chinese, has not yet been entirely over- 
come. However, with recent acceptance of important 
glass, sugar, and textile investment proposals, and en- 
couragement and assistance to private rubber plantation 
owners, the government has begun to show more flexi- 
bility to private investors, even French and Chinese. 
Nevertheless, this basic economic problem has not yet 
been solved. Further changes of policy and improved 
administration on the part of both the U.S. and Viet 
Nam will probably be needed. 

A minor point of difficulty, sometimes exaggerated 
by casual observers, is the fact that American aid policy, 
with its increasingly stringent controls and its provision 
of technical assistance, requires the presence in Viet 
Nam of an American community of several hundred 
administrators, technicians, and military advisors. Their 
standard of living is comparable to that of the wealthier 
Vietnamese and the upper-class French who remain. 
Not many of them have an adequate understanding of 
Vietnamese culture and history, to say nothing of the 
language. They attempt to bring along as many as pos- 
sible of the material comforts of American life, which 
they feel are needed to compensate for health and se- 
curity hazards, and this practice leads to criticism by 
some Vietnamese. Vietnamese is a language which few 
Westerners know and few can learn in less than a year 
of full-time study. Thus, a wide gap exists between the 
world of the Americans and that of the bulk of the 
Vietnamese. Yet anti-Americanism, although present 
to a limited extent, is more notable for its mildness. 

While the bulk of U.S. aid has gone to ensure mili- 
tary and economic stability, no analysis of the situation 
in Viet Nam can overlook the non-military develop- 
mental programs which this aid has made possible. Bud- 
get figures do not tell the whole story, but they provide 
some indication of the extent of economic and technical 
assistance administered by the ICA mission in Viet Nam. 
About 20 percent of the funds derived from commercial 
imports have been used to buy capital equipment. From 
1955 through 1958, approximately $45,000,000 has been 


allocated to the development of agriculture and natural 
resources. Programs in this area include land reform, the 
establishment of agricultural credit agencies, coopera- 
tives, and land development, reclamation and irrigation 
projects, the improvement and diversification of crops 
and livestock, and the establishment of an agricultural 
school. In the same period, over $12,000,000 has been 
allocated to health programs, including nurses’ training, 
development of a medical center in Saigon and the de- 
velopment of a nationwide network of clinics and first- 
aid dispensaries. Viet Nam is participating, by means 
of American aid, in the long-term world-wide malaria 
eradication campaign. Almost $16,000,000 has been al- 
located to help Viet Nam build 400 elementary schools 
a year in villages which did not have schools before, on 
teacher training, on the equipment and expansion of 
the system of vocational education, and on a large- 
scale effort to publish textbooks in Vietnamese. Over 
$78,000,000 has gone to the development and rehabili- 
tation of transportation by highway and bridge con- 
struction. 

As already noted, the administrative capacity of a 
nation is a vital factor in its ability to absorb and utilize 
a massive injection of foreign aid. The public adminis- 
tration of Viet Nam was left in serious straits after 85 
years of colonial rule. Organization and procedures were 
outmoded and there was an extreme shortage of skilled 
managers and technicians. Such shortcomings have in 
the past resulted in failure to make full use of available 
economic and technical resources, including foreign aid. 
The U.S. aid program has attempted to face this prob- 
lem with a large technical assistance project, which is 
helping to develop a school for senior administrators, 
to begin in-service training programs for civil adminis- 
trators and police, and is providing advice and consulta- 
tion on reorganization and procedural improvement. 
This activity is being carried out through a $4,000,000 
contract with Michigan State University. A beginning 
has been made. The seeds have been planted and work 


has been done to increase the government’s administra- 
tive capacity and significantly reduce these limitations 
on development and on the effectiveness of foreign aid. 


There are hopeful indications for the future. Both 
Vietnamese officials and U.S. aid administrators have 
become increasingly concerned with the necessity to 
speed economic development, In recent months agrarian 
reform has picked up momentum, and a large-scale 
land development program to open up unsettled areas 
to population from crowded coastal areas has been suc- 
cessfully launched. Increased cultivation of rice has 
been made possible by improved security conditions in 
the countryside. Canals and dikes as weil as highways 
are being built and improved. The revenue system has 
been improved—collections of import duties in the past 
year were much higher than they have been in many 
years—and steps are being planned to improve internal 
revenue collections. Basic reforms and modernization of 
the budget system have already increased the effective- 
ness of governmental administration, and studies aimed 
at reform of the civil service system have begun. 


Critical decisions have yet to be made, both in Saigon 
and in Washington, the question of balancing economic 
development against military needs being one of the 
most basic. Refore further progress can be made in the 
development of democratic institutions, the steps neces- 
gary to win over the politically aware and articulate 
urban groups—particularly the business community and 
the younger intellectuals—must be taken. Sufficient 
flexibility to attract foreign capital for investment will 
have to be demonstrated. 


The South has still a long way to go on the road to 
economic viability and political democracy. But it has 
made a giant stride from the political anarchy and eco- 
nomic disintegration of 1954. The momentum varies 
from time to time, but the important point is that the 
nation is still moving forward—and, on balance, in the 
right direction. 
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The Japanese Land Reform in Retrospect 


BY R. P. DORE 


cessful and most important of the reforms of the Oc- 
cupation period in Japan. That it was more important 
than, say, the reforms of the political and educational 
system could be easily disputed, but of its success there 
can be no doubt, at least as judged by two important 
criteria. Firstly, the paper plans for reform were carried 
through to full execution. Secondly, the reform has 
every chance of being permanent; it created a fait ac- 
compli which today (and this is a conspicious difference 
from the Occupation changes in the political, educa- 
tional and industrial sectors) no important body of 
opinion seriously threatens to undo, 

The land reform was a success in large part because it 
dealt with what had long been recognized as a “prob- 
lem” by the Japanese themselves, a problem which suc- 
cessive Japanese governments had tackled with good 
intentions, but, in deference to the vested interests of 
landlords, never with determination. That problem was 
essentially one of poverty. In pre-war Japan nearly half 
of the cultivated area was farmed by tenants. Only a 
third of the nation’s farmers owned all the land they 
farmed. About a quarter rented nearly all their land. 
The rest owned some of the tiny plots into which a 
typical scattered holding was divided and rented the 
rest. This in itself did not constitute a problem, but the 
concurrence of two other factors did. The first was that 
each farm family’s holding (whether of rented or owned 
land) was never large in the first place; the national 
average was some two and a half acres. The second was 
that the pressure of population on the land and the 
consequent competition for tenancy opportunities kept 
rents at a very high level: for rice land, the most highly 
prized and productive land, average rents represented 
nearly half of the gross value of the annual yield. 

Thus, even in years of high yields and good prices, 
the burden of rents kept a large proportion of the farm- 
ing population not much above subsistence level. As 
such the “tenancy problem” was (along with the com- 
petition of colonial food imports, the lack of industrial 
employments for surplus rural population, accumulated 
indebtedness, the lack of adequate farm organizations 
and low productivity) one component in the general 
“problem of agrarian distress.” The latter was a cause 
of concern to pre-war governments in part because of 
the danger of political instability (both the extreme, as- 
Professor Dore teaches at the University of British Columbia 
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sassinating, right and the subversive left derived some 
impetus from rural conditions) and in part because the 
indigent countryside was no proper place to breed a 
sturdy healthy soldiery. But this concern was never trans- 
lated into effective action. Loan schemes were started 
to enable tenants to buy their land, but, until the later 
stages of the war, these were only on a small scale and 
on unfavourable terms. A certain amount of protection 
was afforded agriculture as a whole in the form of 
price and import controls; moreover, wartime infla- 
tion and the shortage of labour and food did much to 
improve the relative status of agriculture in the econ- 
omy. But still, at the war’s end, nearly half of the land 
was farmed by tenants. 


The tenancy problem was also a matter of concern 
to those responsible for the direction of Occupation 
policy. Rightly or wrongly it was believed that the pres- 
sure of agrarian discontent had played a considerable 
part in directing Japan into the path of aggressive ex- 
pansionism. Rural poverty, it was argued, meant a con- 
stricted internal market which made it imperative to 
seek foreign trade outlets, if necessary by force. Visions 
of glory and the promise of new lands to colonize were 
offered, as it were, in compensation for social injustice 
at home. The master-servant relationships which pre- 
vailed between landlords and tenants helped to preserve 
an authoritarian “feudal” social atmosphere inimical to 
the growth of democracy. Perhaps already at this time 
the fear that an unreformed system of land tenure would 
provide an admirable breeding-ground for Communism 
provided an additional motive. At any rate (thanks ap- 
parently to no initiative from Washington, but to a few 
enthusiasts in the Tokyo headquarters of SCAP who 
caught General MacArthur's ear) it was decided that a 
land reform must be an essential part of any attempt 
to turn Japan into a viable democracy. 

By the time General MacArthur addressed his mem- 
orandum to the Japanese Government on the matter on 
December 9, 1945, the Japanese Government had al- 
ready placed land reform legislation before the Diet. 
Officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, who had been 
mildly urging such a reform for decades, had now been 
able to convince the opposition that worse would cer- 
tainly follow at the hands of the Occupation unless the 
Government acted first. But this initiative was of no 
avail. Occupation Headquarters demanded more drastic 
measures than any that the still largely unpurged cab- 
inets of 1945 were willing to contemplate. 

The land reform legislation of October 1946 which 
eventually resulted was sweeping in its scope. The gov- 
ernment itself purchased, at prices which the post-war 


inflation soon made unquestionably cheap, all the land 
of absentee landlords and most of the leased-out land 
of resident landlords. This land was then sold (at the 
same low price, and with the option of easy payment 
terms, which were in practice hardly ever utilized) to 
the tenants actually cultivating the land. Maximum 
limits were set both to the area which any (resident) 
landlord could lease to tenants and to the amount which 
any farmer could own in total. These limits varied from 
prefecture to prefecture according to the prevalent type 
of farming, but on an average (excepting Hokkaido 
where the maxima were four times as high) no one was 
to be left owning more than seven acres of land, and 
of those seven, not more than two and a half could be 
leased to tenants. In addition, the remaining tenants 
were given security of tenure and rents were legally 
controlled at a low figure, to be paid in cash and not 
in kind. 

In executing this program the reformers had the ad- 
vantage of well-established channels of agrarian admin- 
istration, an efficient if cumbersome land registration 
system, universal literacy combined with a_ well-en- 
trenched respect for the law, and (in the curious at- 
mosphere almost of conversion hysteria which affected 
many Japanese soon after the war) something like a 
spirit of reforming zeal on the part not only of the pro- 
spective tenant beneficiaries but also of many of the 
agricultural officials involved. In one respect evasion 
of the law was impossible: with few permitted excep- 
tions, no one could (and by 1950 no one did) remain 
the registered legal owner of more than the permitted 
acreage of self-farmed or leased-out land, and the legal 
safeguards against fictional division of ownership title 
among relatives were rigid. 

There was, however, frequent evasion of the law in 
one respect. A landlord who owned a thousand acres 
but farmed none was entitled to retain only two and 
a half acres leased to tenants. Moreover, the tenancy 
regulations which gave the tenant security of tenure at 
low, controlled rent rates ensured that these two and a 
half acres would be of no material value to him. If, on 
the other hand, he were cultivating seven of his thous- 
and acres himself, these the law would permit him to 
keep under his own cultivation. And for landlords des- 
tined to lose their rent income this at least offered a 
viable, if somewhat more strenous, alternative livelihood. 
There was obviously, therefore, every incentive for land- 
lords to try to persuade some of their tenants to give up 
tenancy. Tenants, who rarely had enough land in the 
first place, were naturally reluctant to relinquish, not 
merely tenancy, but tenancy rights which the law prom- 
ised soon to transform into ownership rights. The law 
strongly supported the tenant. All terminations of ten- 
ancy, even those with the ostensible concurrence of both 


parties, had to receive official permission. Even if a 
tenant had been persuaded to relinquish tenancy on a 
piece of land, he could still lay subsequent claim to 
have that land transferred to him if he could show that 
he was cultivating it on November 23, 1945, the date on 
which the first press announcement of a land reform 
appeared. 

Nevertheless, a very large number of landlords did 
succeed in persuading tenants to give them at least a 
certain amount of land. Some did so by appealing to 
neighbourly sympathy to save them from unemployed 
penury; some simply by exerting the traditional authori- 
ty which landlords had been wont to exercise over ten- 
ants; some thanks to the economic power which they 
continued to enjoy by virtue of their ownership of forest 
land (untouched by the reform legislation) and their 
control of other employment opportunities in the vil- 
lage; some by virtue of the fact that, despite the smaller 
representation of landlords on the land committees 
(three to the tenants’ five and owner-farmers’ two) in 
a number of villages, landlords were able to dominate 
those committees, in whose hands the immediate super- 
vision of the reform rested. 

This meant that a good many tenants eventually got 
less than their legal due. It meant, on the other hand, 
that a good many landlords, particularly smal! village 
landlords, were able to start life afresh as owner-farm- 
ers, rather than remain jobless and penniless in the vil- 
lages with nothing but their implacable hate of their 
dispossessors to nourish them. It meant, too, that the 
widespread exaction of minor concessions of a dubiously 
legal (or plainly illegal) nature, did a great deal to- 
wards reconciling the landlords to the much greater 
legal sacrifices which the law entailed. 

Organized landlord opposition to the reform was, 
indeed, generally ineffective. Landlords were, like the 
rest of the Japanese people, too stunned by the enormity 
of defeat to take any active steps to defend themselves 
in the flood of change which engulfed every sector of 
Japanese society. In the early stages, it is tru, landlords 
in some districts used every possibility of the appeal 
system to obstruct the reform, and a number of local 
landlord associations were formed, some merely to ad- 
dress petitions to the Government insisting that the re- 
form was a tyrannical violation of the principles of 
democracy enunciated at Gettysburg, some in more 
deadly earnest to attempt to pressure land committees 
into neglecting their statutory duties. Most of them dis- 
solved, however, after a stern note from General Mac- 
Arthur in February 1948 instructed the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to take measures to prevent organized obstruc- 
tion. The landlords’ last resort was an appeal to the 
Supreme Court on the grounds that the land reform’s 
sequestration of private property was a violation of the 
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Constitutional provision which prohibited such Govern- 
mental action except for public purposes and on pay- 
ment of just compensation. The Court, however, gave 
them no encouragement and it was not until 1953, three 
years after the end of the land reform program, that it 
handed down its (negative) judgment. 

Many Western observers during the Occupation, 

suspicious of the apparent smoothness with which the 
reform was carried out, predicted that as soon as the 
Occupation troops were gone, “the landlords would soon 
be back.” They have been proved wrong. The only post- 
Occupation legislation bearing on the land system has 
been the Agricultural Land Law of 1952 (designed by 
bureaucrats, but carried through the Diet by members 
of the conservative Liberal Party) which had the ex- 
press purpose of freezing the Japanese system of land 
tenure in the state in which it emerged from the land 
reform. The original maxima which the land reform im- 
posed on the size of total holdings and on the area to 
be leased to tenants are still maintained, and elected 
farmers’ committees supervise all land sales and tenancy 
changes to see that they are not exceeded. Tenants are 
still guaranteed complete security of tenure, landlords 
may not sell leased-out land except fo the tenant if the 
tenant expresses a wish to buy it. Moreover, rents are 
still controlled: even the most recent increase in con- 
trolled rents, in 1955, still gave landlords only a one 
per cent return on capital if land were valued at current 
prices—and from that rent the landlord had to pay 
taxes, 
The reasons for the landlords’ failure to make a come- 
back are fairly obvious. Post-war governments depend 
for their existence on a parliamentary majority and 
parliamentary majorities depend on votes. Conservative 
parties, moreover, depend disproportionately on rural 
votes. There is no incentive for a conservative party to 
sponsor measures which would favor the two and a 
quarter million ex-landlords or the million or so re- 
maining landlords (who are less likely to vote for their 
opponents in any case) at the expense of alienating the 
nearly five million farm families who benefitted from 
the land reform or the more than two million who share 
the remaining ten percent of tenanted land. The land- 
lords and ex-landlords have not been inactive in recent 
years; they have formed large and vocal organizations 
to plead their case, but so far with little success. 

They have two grievances. The first, affecting only 
the remaining landlords, concerns the current tenancy 
regulations. Perhaps the most unfortunate provision of 
the land reform law was that which permitted landlords 
to retain up to two and a half acres of leased-out land. 
(It might have been better to abolish tenancy altogether 
and instead, perhaps, have permitted landlords who 
wished to become full-time farmers to reclaim a modi- 
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cum of their leased land from tenants, in other words 
to have legalized and controlled the process which in 
fact went on in defiance of the law.) In 1950, at the 
end of the reform, there were a million and a half such 
residual small landlords. The fact that the present laws 
permit them only a minimal rent income from this land 
is a minor irritant to those among them who have found 
some other satisfactory means of livelihood. But the fact 
that the law’s guarantee of security of tenure also for- 
bids them to take this land back into their own cultiva- 
tion is a major source of resentment and frustration to 
those others among them who tried at the time of the 
land reform to turn themselves into owner-farmers and 
succeeded in getting only a small holding. About half 
the remaining landlords in 1950 were farmers with less 
than two and a half acres of land in their own cultiva- 
tion. They would dearly like to get their hands on the 
additional land which is nominally theirs but which 
brings them no profit, and there is a widespread feeling 
in the villages (shared by most people except tenants 
whose livelihood depends on using land which their 
landlord covets) that if “ownership” means anything 
at all, it should surely mean the right to use land one- 
self. 

Slowly this, the greatest cause of friction in Japanese 
villages today, is being eliminated. Sometimes the land- 
lord decides to cut his losses and sell the land to the 
cultivating tenant—usually at about half the price paid 
for ownership and cultivating rights. Sometimes, taking 
advantage of the remnants of his traditional landlord 
prestige and of the general feeling that ownership should 
mean something, the landlord has persuaded a reluctant 
tenant to give up tenancy. In a few notorious cases 
landlord organizations have made concerted attempts 
to force tenants to relinquish tenancy by devious methods 
of bribery and threats, though often a counter-revival 
of tenants’ organizations and the activity of left-wing 
Diet members have nipped such attempts in the bud. 

The landlord organizations formed in the last few 
years have, however, given their demand for revision 
of the current tenancy regulations only secondary place. 
Partly to avoid arousing opposition from tenants, they 
have been ostensibly less concerned with the grievance 
of present rump landlords than with the grievance of all 
former landlords, namely that the compensation paid 
during the land reform was unrealistically small. The 
main battle-cry of the National Federated Association 
for State Compensation for Liberated Land, formed in 
1954, and of the break-away Federation of Land Re- 
form Victims, founded in 1957, has, as their names in- 
dicate, been a demand for a measure of additional com- 
pensation. Their case has been seriously prejudiced by 
the decision of the Supreme Court on the land reform 
law in 1953. By a majority of 12 to 4 the Court re- 


jected the claim of the appellants that the land reform 
offended against the Constitutional provision that pri- 
vate property could only be taken by the State on the 
payment of “just compensation.” It held that the meth- 
od used to calculate the amount of compensation was 
consistent with the general trend of public policy with 
regard to the regulation of land prices since long before 
the war’s end. It added that the land reform, unlike 
other reforms of the Occupation period, was not some- 
thing which “could not possibly have come about ex- 
cept at the orders of the Allied Powers.” 

Undaunted, the landlord organizations were extreme- 
ly active in 1955 and 1956 in demonstrating, petition- 
ing and lobbying Diet members. They received a fair 
measure of support from Liberal-Democrat members 
(on the compensation issue, since there was no threat 
to the present interests of tenants, they could win friends 
without making enemies) but the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, strongly supported by the Ministry of Finance, 
successfully resisted such political pressures as came 
from the Party and issued strong statements on its own 
authority opposing all concessions to the compensation 
demand. The declining landlords’ campaign revived 
somewhat as the May 1958 Lower House elections ap- 
proached, and as an election gesture the Party estab- 
lished a committee to study the whole question. The 
Minister of Agriculture, appointed after the elections in 
June, insisted, however, that while he would cooperate 
with the Party’s study, no compensation would be paid. 
Little has been heard of the landlord organizations since. 

There is, then, little immediate danger that the Gov- 
ernment will connive at any reversion to pre-war con- 
ditions of tenancy. It is conceivable, however, that the 
law will lose its authority, that rent control regulations 
will be ignored (they are difficult to enforce), that 
actual black market rents will become high enough to 
make landlord ownership profitable again, and that 
through the old process of indebtedness, mortgage, and 
distress sales land ownership will again become con- 
centrated. At present there is little sign of such a process 
starting. Rents higher than the controlled rent are, in- 
deed, frequently paid, but usually on land rented since 
before the reform as a bribe to prevent the landlord 
from exerting pressure on the tenant to give up tenancy. 
And, as we have seen, the amount of such tenancy de- 
creases annually. No one now buys land for the express 
purpose of leasing it to tenants, and the provisions of 
the law which forbid this are unlikely to be ignored as 
long as all land sales continue to be supervised by com- 
mittees of working farmers, most of whom would like 
to buy more land to cultivate themselves. 

The present situation, then, is a fairly stable one. One 
factor in that stability is the fact that fewer farmers are 
forced into distress sales than before the war, and when 


land does come on the market there is no lack of work- 
ing farmers ready and able to pay high prices for the 
chance to cultivate it. In other words, Japanese villages 
are more prosperous than they have ever been before. 

For this prosperity the land reform can claim a good 
deal of the credit. Now a little under ten per cent of the 
cultivated areas is leased to tenants, and only about ten 
per cent of the farmers (and those mostly farmers with 
small holdings who rely chiefly on some other occupa- 
tion) have to pay now much reduced rents for more 
than half of the land they cultivate. The burden of high 
rent payments which formerly oppressed the farm econ- 
omy has been lifted. This fact in turn has contributed 
to the considerable increases in productivity in the last 
decade. Farmers have more to spend on fertilizers and 
pesticides: according to one estimate the average farm- 
er’s expenditure on these items was fifty per cent higher 
in 1953 than in 1937. Investment in farm machinery 
per acre was calculated to be three times the 1934-6 
figure in 1955. Personal ownership, moreover, has given 
farmers the incentive to take advantage of Government 
loans and direct-grant schemes for re-irrigation and land 
improvement. The excellent rice harvests of the last four 
years have been not merely the result of good weather, 
but of solid technical progress as well. 

Other factors have contributed to this increased pros- 
perity. One of the most important is the government 
policy of price supports for staple crops, and the mani- 
fold government schemes for assistance to agriculture in 
the form of direct grants or loans for agricultural im- 
provement. Rural voters, from whom post-war conser- 
vative governments have drawn a good deal of their 
votes, are no longer content to lend their support with- 
out exacting reciproca! benefits. In particular the pow- 
erful agricultural cooperative organization has on more 
than one occasion demonstrated its power as a lobbying 
body, not least in maintaining support prices for wheat 
which for the last four years have been consistently 
twenty or more per cent higher than the cost of im- 
ported wheats which are generally superior in quality. 

The evidences of this advance are not difficult to 
find in the villages today; the newly installed telephones 
and bus routes, the tiled bathrooms built on to farm 
houses, the occasional television aerial rising through a 
thatched soof, the young men tinkering with motor- 
cycles or a newly acquired rotor-cultivator, the almost 
universal permanent wave of the women working in the 
fields. And, indeed, farmers with a (for Japan) large 
holding are well off when compared with farmers be- 
fore the war, and when compared with industrial work- 
ers, and even with less well-paid professional workers, 
in the towns today. But not all Japanese farmers have 
a large holding. Although the statistics show the average 
farmer to be far better off than before the war, such 
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averages conceal the differences between those with the 
six or seven acres who own the television sets and rotor- 
cultivators and those, some fifty per cent of the total, 
who work hardly more than an acre of land and must 
rely on part-time alternative employments to keep them- 
selves alive. 

The land reform, that is to say, could not by its very 
nature have contributed to the solution of the most 
basic of Japan’s agricultural problems—the absolute 
shortage of land. There are, in fact, considerably more 
farm families cultivating somewhat less land than before 
the war, largely due to the displacement of population 
from the colonies and cities at the war’s end, but partly 
also due to the scramble of landlords to get back into 
farming at the time of the land reform. The situation 
is relieved somewhat by the growth of subsidiary sources 
of income, seasonal constructional work, food process- 
ing and other rural industries, unemployment relief 
schemes and the like. The increase in such income is, 
in fact, a factor far outweighing the increase in agri- 
cultural income in accounting for the increased pros- 
perity of farm families since the war. But the fact re- 
mains that there are too many people on the land, too 
many people with holdings too small to utilize fully their 
labour, and too many younger sons unsuccessfully seek- 
ing a job outside agriculture. It is probable that the 
size of the agricultural labor force could be reduced by 
thirty per cent without much loss in total agricultural 
production, and with a corresponding increase in the 
productivity of agricultural labor—and consequently in 
the income of farm families. Industry and commerce 
have maintained high rates of growth in recent years 
with correspondingly high rates of increase in employ- 
ment, but the problem of rural unemployment is un- 
likely to be solved in the near future when the normal 
annual growth in the total labour force, thanks to the 
high birth rates of the period before 1948, is likely to 
run at 1¥2 to 2 per cent. 

This fact, together with the fact that there are no 
certain prospects for further increases in productivity 
per unit area, means that an increase in farm income, 
and even its maintenance at present levels, will depend 
to a large extent on continued government protection 
in the form of price supports, subsidies, and social serv- 
ices. There is already considerable pressure against such 
policies from the business world, but, as we have already 
seen, such pressure has so far been fairly effectively 
resisted. For this increased political power of the farm- 
ers, again, the land reform is in some degree responsible. 
In the first place, with the land issue solved, the farm- 
ers no longer dissipate their political energies in inter- 
necine struggles, and they are no longer overwhelmingly 
represented in the political parties by landlords who 
may or may not be concerned with the interests of the 
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working farmer. Secondly, the agricultural cooperatives, 
which have emerged as powerful lobbying bodies in 
recent years, also owe some of their success to this new 
homogeneity of the farming population and to the fact 
that they are controlled at the local level by working 
farmers (though they also owe a good deal of their— 
by no means unqualified—success to government aid 
and the continuance of the rice ration system). Thirdly, 
the days are gone when landlords could effectively rally 
the votes of obedient dependent tenants behind conser- 
vative politicians whatever the policies they proposed. 
This loss of “feudal” authority on the part of the land- 
lords was, of course, already under way before the war; 
the land reform administered the coup de grace. 

One might note, in passing, that conservative parties 
do not earn their rural votes simply by proposing, as a 
party, national fiscal and economic policies beneficial 
to the farmers; the Socialist Party in fact frequently out- 
bids them in this regard. More effective are election 
promises made by local politicians to secure particular 
concrete benefits for their constituents—grants for 
bridges and schools, for irrigation works or silos or co- 
operative warehouses— in the discretionary allocation of 
which Diet members of the Government party can exert 
a good deal of influence. Often these promises are made, 
not publicly, but privately whispered through the net- 
work of personal contacts which make up the candi- 
date’s “machine”—a network in which local politicians 
and cooperative leaders play a prominent part and 
through which they exert all their influence to rally 
voters to their chosen candidate “for the good of the 
village.” 

The proportion of government funds locally redis- 
tributed in this way is great enough (some 30 per cent 
of total government expenditure in recent years) for 
this to be probably the biggest single determinant of 
rural votes. It is a process which causes considerable 
distress to those concerned with the health of Japanese 
democracy, encouraging, as it does, a view of the politi- 
cal process as merely the distribution of spoils between 
competing local interests, and involving, too, frequent 
corruption and injustice in administration. 

The fact remains that by such means rural votes are 
drawn overwhelmingly to conservative candidates, The 
Socialist Party’s promise of better prices, greater efforts 
to reclaim new land, machine service stations and cheap. 
er fertilizers from nationalized industries, cannot com- 
pete with the promise of several million yen for new 
irrigation works in the voter’s own village here and now. 
More important still, perhaps, the left-wing parties can 
no longer, as they could before the war, capitalize on 
present discontents. Farmers in the improved conditions 
of today are not the victims of a burning sense of in- 
justice. Before the war and in the immediate post-war 
187 


period the left-wing farmers’ unions could rally farmers 
in the struggle against an immediate visible enemy, the 
landlord. Today’s enemy, “the forces of monopoly capi- 
tal and its agent the Liberal-Democratic Government” 
is a poor substitute, altogether too remote a concept to 
figure in the average farmer’s demonology. The decline 
of these farmers’ unions has been catastrophic. A mem- 
bership of over two and a half million in 1949 has 
dwindled to a few thousand. Unable to compete with 
the agricultural cooperative organizations as lobbying 
bodies and unable to find any substitute for their pre- 
war techniques of rousing farmers in “struggles” against 
oppressors, they seem doomed to further decline. 

Such headway as the Socialist Party has made in rural 
areas in recent years seems to depend chiefly on the 
ideological appea! to the young of its opposition to re- 
armament and constitutional reform, and on the grow- 
ing influence of labour organizations in rural areas as 
the part-time involvement of farm families in industrial 
and commercial wage employment increases. The Com- 
munists, for their part, seem to have made no headway 
at all. There can be no doubt that the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party has every reason to be grateful to the au- 
thors of the land reform, and it is an awareness of this 
fact which helps to explain its coy approach towards 
the demands of the ex-landlords. 

Rural conservatism is a standard cliché of political 
analysis. But the fact that Japanese rural districts at 
present vote predominantly for conservative candidates 
does not necessarily imply a pervasive resistance to 
change of any sort. The tecnica] progress of recent 
years has already been referred to, and the continued 
processes of urbanization and education are bringing 
gradual social changes too. Indeed, the whole history 
of Japanese villages over the past century has been one 
of continuous change, of slow but effective technical 
and social reform sponsored by paternal authority. In the 
immediate post-war period the rate of change was vastly 
accelerated. Moreover, the defeat and the purges de- 
stroyed the prestige of traditional authority, while the 
land reform struck at the roots of the system of eco- 
nomic dependence on which the authority of the land- 
lords in particular has rested. Leadership moved to new 
groups. It was now youth organizations, demobilized 
soldiers and farmers’ unions which took the lead in de- 
nouncing feudalism in the family, in organizing agri- 
cultural improvement societies and economic study 
groups, in insisting om the right of the individual to 
choose his own mate, in demanding open elections for 
village office and public scrutiny of budget accounts, in 
proposing modernized kitchens to lighten the burden of 
farm women, and cooperative ownership of machines 
to make a communal attack on poverty. 

The initial burst of enthusiasm did not, of course, 


maintain itself for very long. Some of the more ener- 
getic leaders soon left the village for the towns again. 
The young tenant who led the fight for a brave new 
world ten years ago is now often the established local 
politician, prosperous owner of a large holding, who 
dines with the local Diet member and in return for the 
prestige which this confers rallies the voters to his flag. 
More traditional patterns of leadership have reasserted 
themselves and, though the land reform’s redistribution 
of wealth has placed many ex-tenants among the lead- 
ers and many ex-landlords among the led, once again 
it is wealth and connections and seniority rather than 
reforming zeal which are the important qualifications 
for village office. 

But though the impetus for reform has diminished, it 
has not entirely disappeared. There are still the Re- 
formed Living Campaigns, the New Life Movements, 
and the New Village Construction Movements. They 
are sponsored by the conservative Government and pro- 
moted by government extension officers and village of- 
ficials; they work though through established political 
authority rather than attempting to subvert it, but they 
do have an effect in promoting new agricultural tech- 
niques, in spreading contraception and modernized kit- 
chens, in urging women to take a greater share in public 
life, in building creches and libraries, and in keeping 
alive the idea that society is capable of infinite improve- 
ment and the future can always be better than the pres- 
ent if only people will make the necessary effort. 

It is not easy to disentangle the effects of the land 
reform on Japanese villages from the effects of the other 
manifold changes which have taken place in Japan in 
the last thirteen years. It is evident, however, that it 
has done a great deal to improve economic conditions, 
and that it has, while certainly making Japanese vil- 
lages safe for conservatism, changed the nature of the 
mechanisms by which conservative parties get their rural 
support, and changed it, moreover, in such a way as to 
give no encouragement to ultra-nationalists of the pre- 
war variety who might propose once again to promote 
rearmament at the expense of agricultural subsidies. 
It also contributed, as one of the most stunning of the 
post-war changes which shook Japanese rural society by 
the ears, to a considerable liberalization of village social 
structure and the patterns of family life. But the mere 
redistribution of land to the cultivators could not affect 
the fundamental fact that there is not enough land to 
cultivate. This is a problem for the Japanese economy as 
a whole, for only a rapid increase in industrial and 
commercial employments can absorb the underemployed 
labour reserve on the land, and so ensure the villages 
a prosperity which does not depend, as does the relative 
prosperity of 1958, on the uncertain continuance of 
costly government protection. 
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Carrot. and Stick in India’s Community 
Development: A Review Article 


BY WALTER C. NEALE 


gers INNOVATIONS in social revolution and eco- 
nomic development are rare. This century has 
seen two: the creation of heavy industry by forceful 
extraction of savings from collectivized agriculture, first 
in Russia and now in China; and the scheme of Com- 
munity Development, of raising rural incomes and living 
standards by implanting initiative and competence in 
the villages, which is now being tried in India. The 
“stick” of the Communists succeeds, with bloodshed 
and famine; the “carrot” of Community Development 
is only now being tested, The two books’ (Pilot Project, 
India and India’s Changing Villages) under review here 
describe the concept, the origins, the activities, and the 
transformations of community projects in India, and 
supplement each other to a remarkable extent. Both 
are excellent books and tlie first is deeply moving. 

Pilot Project, India is a record of the Etawah com- 
munity development project and a distillation of Albert 
Mayer’s observations and thoughts as the project grew 
from an idea that extension work techniques could re- 
vive and reform the Indian village to the prototype 
for rural extension work from Indonesia to Ghana. Two 
things shine through this book: what a community pro- 
ject can be, and what sort of man Albert Mayer is. 
(ndia, and all of us, could use much more of both. The 
book is built around excerpts from 84 reports and news- 
letters written by Mayer and a few of his colleagues in 
the Etawah project from 1946 through 1956. In the 
early part of the book, describing the origins and early 
years of the project, the excerpts are in roughly chrono- 
logical order, but later passages are arranged topically 
with enough chronological order to indicate how the 
thoughts developed. The excerpts from newsletters and 
reports are introduced and enlarged upon by new pas- 
sages written by Mayer, and towards the end of the 
book new writings convey his recent thoughts on the 
subject. A few connecting links are supplied by Mar- 
riott and Park in collaboration with Mayer. Contrary 
to expectation, this system does not make for choppiness. 
A sense of immediacy is created by use of original writ- 
ings, and this reviewer was interested to read that by 
1948 Mayer was warning repeatedly against the kind of 
mistake which was to become more and ruore common 
in the administration of later projects. 


Professor Neale, who teaches in the Economics Department 
of the University of Texas, spent the yea’ 1955-56 in India 
doing research on rural change for the M.I.T. Center for In- 
ternational Studies, and has written on Indian agrarian listory 
and problems. 


1 Pilot Project, India. By Albert Mayer with the collabora- 
tion of McKim Marriott and Richard L. Park. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1958, 367 pp. $5.50. India’s 
Changing Villiages. By S. C. Dube. Ithaca: Cornell University 


Press, 1958, 230 pp. 
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What happens when the shell without the content, the 
concept without the spirit, is taken over on a massive 
scale by an unprepared organization is made sadly clear 
by S. C. Dube in India’s Changing Villages. Here we 
have a report from the Cornell team on the progress 
and procedures of a later community project. The ideas 
of Etawah are there, the principles are there, the organ- 
izational frame is there, to a large extent the same urges 
are present; but the imagination, the attention to de- 
tail, and, above all, the sensitivity to person and to situa- 
tion are lacking. The first quarter of Dube’s book is 
a history of the community project idea and oi the 
community project which he observed. This is followed 
by a half of the book describing and analyzing the re- 
action of the villagers to change and the characteristics 
and effectiveness of officials and government servants 
as agents of change. All this is well done and one un- 
derstands the problems faced and how they arose, but 
the last quarter is the best of the book. Appendix I 
analyzes the role of the village level worker (VLW), his 
reactions to his life and especially to the officers over 
him. The second appendix consists of thirty pages of 
diary recounting ten days in the life of a VLW. Even 
without this piece the book is good but these thirty 
pages add immensely to its value. The difficulties and 
tensions which have already been described and illus- 
trated come to be for the reader the irritations which 
they were to the VLW. The pressure to get things done, 
the slips and mishaps, and the lack of support from 
above, left this reviewer in a mood to curse. 

The strength of India’s Changing Villages is the 
strength of good anthropology: meticulous reporting of 
observation without dependence upon a priori reason- 
ing and predetermined conclusions. There is a sum- 
mary chapter of recommendations, but what has come 
before almost makes it unnecessary. Dube does not need 
to analyze the principles of effective extension work 
because his observations and analysis of the particular 
make the general principles, upon which Mayer insists, 
perfectly clear. 

The community project is the antithesis of the Soviet 
kolkhoz. The kolkhoz achieves its results because the . 
power of the state forces the peasantry to do what is 
wanted. If the stick is applied ubiquitously and con- 
tinuously, the state can get the development it wants; 
so we have learned from the USSR. But if the stick is 
applied occasionally, inconsistently, and not very hard, 
the peasants learn to duck the blows, and are quite 
right in reasoning that the risk of an occasional blow is 
less troublesome than compliance. This is why the spora- 
dic drives for sanitation, the barnstorming of coopera- 
tives, the bursts of activities by District Officers never 
achieved permanent results in India.* In community 


2 Mayer, pp. 17-19. 
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projects people will improve their lot if they can be 
shown that there is a better way of living, if they can 
be shown how to achieve this better life, and if they 
are supplied with those elements of help which must 
come from the outside. The basic doctrine is that the 
“proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 

The corrollary for the extension worker is that he 
must persuade by presenting evidence that is convinc- 
ing in the everyday experience of the villager, and when 
some item or condition external to the village is needed, 
he must supply it. He must show by doing and help by 
succeeding. If he achieves a target by force, he has 
proved that the government is stronger than the vil- 
lagers but he has not proved that his way is a better 
way; when he withdraws from the village, the vil- 
lagers will revert to their previous system because they 
prefer it.2 The community project differs from the 
kolkhoz in that it aims to “build in” the idea ef prog- 
ress so that the members of the village communities will 
continue on the npward road to a better life on their 
own initiative. The contrast is between the internal and 
the external sanction, the motive of hope and the mo- 
tive of fear. 

To build in the idea of development the villager must 
first be shown that he can achieve things he wants but 
once thought he could not achieve. This means dis- 
covering the “felt need,” showing how it can be 
achieved,‘ but never trying to do the impossible, be- 
cause that way lies disillusionment and reversion to the 
old pattern. The essence of any relationship of con- 
sent is trust, and trust can be founded only upon ex- 
perience. “. . . we cannot fall down on a promise. That 
is the absolutely unforgivable sin.”* Beyond the “felt 
need” the project worker wants to show the villagers 
that there are other goals which he can gain and thus 
build in a spiral of aspiration and achievement. It fol- 
lows from these requirements that the program in each 
village must be tailored to the needs of that village, 
that each spiral of aspiration will be different since it 
arises from different village circumstances, histories, 
and tastes. Only by working with villagers as equals can 
the VLW persuade, find out what the villagers want 
and envisage a spiral of aspiration; and only by treat- 
ing the VLW with respect, listening to him, and support- 
ing him can the higher echelons of the developmental 
services help to create a dynamic rural society. Mutual 
respect between villagers and hierarchy and within the 
hierarchy itself is the essence of the new “democratiza- 
tion” of administration and “grass roots planning.” 

One sometimes has the impression that Dube feels 
the greatest sin is the hypocrisy of the higher officials 
when they recruit and train VLWs for democratic work 
and then order them about and force them to drive 
the villagers. But hypocrisy is not the major sin; the 
real objection to ordering results without prior consent 
from below is simply that it will not work, and that 
the man who orders instead of asking is an ineffective 
administrator. 

3 Mayer, pp. 33, 46, 164-65, 171, 176, 212, 218-24, 258, 
262-63, 282, 287, 317. 

4 Mayer, pp. 132-33. 

5 Mayer, pp. 144, 164, 216, 261. 

6 Mayer, p. 136. 


Pilot Project, India drives home this point. India’s 
Changing Villages shows the weakness of the technique 
when turned over to men whose background is the 
stick and not the carrot. Mayer says “No work should 
be undertaken, however necessary, except in an emer- 
gency, unless effective personnel is available for the 
particular work.”” In the area he studied Dube found 
only seven of a needed twenty VLWs at the start of 
project and seventeen after a year and a half, and 
raises some doubt as to whether they were well selected.* 
Mayer insisted that programs vary from village to vil- 
lage,® but Dube found that “conformity to the state- 
wide paiiern was regarded as more desirable than plan- 
ning for specific local needs.”*® The injunction that 
lower echelons should not be humiliated™* was often 
ignored by the project officers.** The very definite feel- 
ing on the part of the VLW’s in Dube’s area that 
they were not truly a part of a new extension service’ 
is death to the “vital factor . . . of devotion, enthusi- 
asm, initiative, the strong sense of status, validity, and 
recognition . . .” without which a “new stagnation and 
frustration will be reached, and that in the not very 
distant future.”** 

Should we conclude from the disillusioning evidence 
of Dube, from the fears of Mayer in his writings of 
1956, from the observations of others in the field,’* that 
Community projects have been a failure? By no means. 
They have not been given time to come to fruition. 
The danger is that they will be swamped by the rush 
to cover the country with projects and never be given 
the time or the personnel or the supplies to come to 
fruition. This danger is the burden of the last two 
chapters of Mayer’s book. 

The essence of success in extension work is time, and 
community projects are extension work writ large over 
every part of village life. How long does it take to 
achieve results? “At Etawah the possibility of a general 
uplifting of the villagers’ own standards developed only 
after four years of cumulative growth and experience 
.. . It was apparent also by 1956 that at least six or 
seven years of sustained work are needed for such re- 
sults to mature in their full depth and extent.”** But 
India’s community projects today—undermanned, ill- 
manned, overworked, and under-supplied—are asked to 
accomplish the task in three years. Whereas there were 
four carefully selected VLWs in 1948, all India is to 


7 Mayer, p. 39. 

8 Dube, pp. 158 and 160. 

9 Mayer, p. 46. 

10 Dube, p. 92. 

11 Mayer, p. 65. 

12 See especially the story in the VLW’s diary, Dube, p. 
195. 

13 Dube, pp. 164-67. 

14 Mayer, p. 65. Many other such comparisons between 
principle and practice could be made by reference to cither 
of the books. 

15 For instance in visits to villages this writer could tell a 
project area from a non-project area in the Punjab only by 
the presence of the government-supplied “jungle gym” in the 
children’s playgrounds. 

16 Mayer, pp. 231, 236. 
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be covered by them in 1961." In view of these facts, the 
following passages from Mayer’s book are worth ponder- 
ing: 

“the chief negative factor has been the inadequacy 
of personnel in quantity, quality, and training.” (p. 
320). 

“the Panchayat and Cooperative to- 
gether require the District Planning Officer to make 
more inspections than he can possibly make if he did 
nothing else at all.” (p. 324). 

“The supply line is behind and getting farther be- 
hind . . . we are not equating our action program 
with the increase we can achieve in the quantity, 
quality, and time-reliability of supplies.” (pp. 316- 
317). 

This is asking for frustration, and from frustration 
will come failure, and from failure a stagnation all the 
harder to overcome because experience has taught the 
villager to distrust the new projects. In Mayer’s words, 

“We rightly feel that we ought to be able to go 

faster than in the original projects because we know 

more and because the people are also readier and 
more eager .. . but at the start and in the first year 
not such a great deal more as I think we are as- 
suming . . . The real and irremediable failure will be 
this: that all ‘targets’ set will be ‘achieved’ on pa- 
per by wishful reporting, and by wishful acceptance 
of the reporting, punctuated by prepared visits into 
the field. In other words, we shall be back where 
we started, only on a much, much bigger scale, and 

the frustration will be more universal.” (p. 317). 

Mayer feels that it would be politically impossible to 
prolong greatly the period during which the projects 
will be spread across India,’* but this reviewer is in- 
clined to disagree. The electorate is not nearly as en- 
thusiastic about the projects as are the officials in the 
higher levels of political and administrative life (why 
else must the work proceed so slowly and so tactfully?) , 
and the Congress Party workers are unlikely to rebel 
so long as there is some progress and each region gets 
a share. Proposals to increase the rigors of selection 
and training of VLWs and other officers were circu- 
lated to the state and central governments and the re- 
actions were favorable.’® Most impressive was the ac- 
ceptance, twelve of thirteen responding state gov- 
ernments, of the suggestion that the period of intensive 
community development be extended to six years, and 
that the degree of intensity in the post-intensive period 
be increased over an additional six years. This would 
involve a three year extension of the period for spread- 
ing the projects, a year more than Mayer has heen 
urging.”° 


17 At the Etawah ratio of one VLW to four villages this 
would require upwards of 125,000 VLWs. Little wonder that 
the National Extension and Post-Intensive blocks are to be 
staffed more sparsely. 

18 Mayer, p. 321. 

19 Report of the Team for the Study of Community Pro- 
jects and National Extension Service. Vol. III (Part I). Man- 
ager of Publications, Delhi, 1958, pp. 33-166. 

20 Ibid., pp. 55-57. The Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment noted in its reply that an extension of the time period 
had become inevitable in any case (p. 57). See Mayer, p. 321. 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study 
Group set up by the Japanese Association of International 
Law. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. New York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1958. 246 pp. $3.00. 


This excellent volume is easily the best book that has thus 
far appeared in English dealing with Japan's post-1945 for- 
eign policy. Its excellence derives from the fact that it was 
prepared by a study group of distinguished Japanese experts, 
academic and otherwise, who not only accumulated a mass 
of significant information but also ordered and analyzed it 
with an admirable degree of calmness, detachment and critical 
judgment, considering the acutely controversial nature of 
some of the topics under discussion. The group did not deal 
with Japan and the United Nations in isolation from the 
total body of Japan’s foreign policy. Their report consequently 
tells much about Japanese knowledge, policy, attitudes, opinions 
and relations with the United Nations and an equal amount 
about the basic issues, if not all the specific problems, of 
Japan’s recent foreign policy. It deals with official policy, the 
political opposition to it, informed editorial and academic 
comment and analysis, and public opinion. Policy shifts and 
permutations are traced in relation to changes in the inter- 
national situation. A constantly recurring theme is the complex 
relationship between the famous renunciation-of-war article of 
the 1947 constitution, Japan’s security problem, and the role 
and activity of the United Nations as the organization designed 
to maintain international peace and security. 

The study group was composed of men and women of good- 
will who wished devoutly for the success of the United Na- 
tions, but they were also realists with a clear perception of the 
factors in the international situation which have prevented 
the United Nations from operating ideally and of certain de- 
fects in the UN itself. For the latter they suggest reasonable 
remedies. The excellence of the work of the study group and 
what their report reveals about the quality of informed opinion 
on matters of Japan’s foreign policy suggest that Japan is not 
likely to repeat the grave errors of the past. 
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JAPAN’s ECONOMIC RECOVERY. By G. C. Allen. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs). 1958. 215 pp. $4.75. 


JAPAN’S POSTWAR RECOVERY. By Jerome B. Cohen. 
ton: Indiana University Press (for the Japan Society). 1958. 
262 pp. $6.50. 


The close reasoning and clear focus of Professor Allen’s 
Japan’s Economic Recovery place it on the same level as his 
classic earlier work, A Short Economic History of Modern 
Japan. Moreover, the present volume embodies much of his 
earlier analysis, for his concern is with “the differences in 
structure and organization between the present day and the 
middle 1930's.” Thus the book is broader than its title might 
suggest, since it refers to long-term growth as well as to cycli- 
cal fluctuation. Professor Cohen’s book is confined to the post- 


war period, and, in contrast with Allen’s emphasis upon do- 
mestic affairs, is largely concerned with Japan’s place in the 
world economy. Cohen offers more detail than Allen (includ- 
ing a handsome set of statistical tables) and generalizes much 
less. In setting the stage for policy assessment he has authori- 
tatively related the details to the issues. 

The two works may be compared in terms of a list offered 
by Cohen of ten factors that he regards as having been par- 
ticularly helpful in the recovery Japan has achieved (to men- 
tion only one measure of recovery, Japanese per capita con- 
sumption regained its prewar amount in 1953): (1) six billion 
dollars of American aid and military special procurement ex- 
penditures by the U.S. in Japan’s behalf during the first post- 
war decade; (2) the environment of expanding world recovery 
and prosperity; (3) “United States sponsorship” of economic 
rehabilitation measures; (4) “the postwar world trend toward 
liberalization of trade policies”; (5) the industrial boom stimu- 
lated by the Korean conflict; (6) the “sound money policy” 
of 1949-50, 1954-55, and 1957; (7) the increased postwar 
size of the domestic market; (8) the redistribution of national 
product, “adverse to the high-income, low-consumption, monied 
groups, and favorable to the low-income, high-consumption, 
wage-earning and farm groups”; (9) the high rate of postwar 
capital investment; (10) “perhaps the most basic factor” is 
the attitude and knowhow of the Japanese people. To these 
interrelated items might be added one mentioned by Allen, 
the Suez crisis at the end of 1956, which “for a short period 
conferred considerable advantages on Japan in her competi- 
tion with Western producers in Asian markets.” 

Given this list, which marks Japan as a beneficiary of two 
foreign wars, it might be argued that Japanese performance 
has been highly subject to permissive outside conditions. On 
topics other than that of Japan’s dependent role, Allen and 
Cohen largely agree. In the matter of dependence, however, 
they differ in analysis as well as in emphasis. These differ- 
ences are interesting in relation to the basic question: Can 
Japan’s “recovery” endure? For example, is Japan a “mar- 
ginal supplier,” as has often been alleged? Cohen is noncom- 
mital (p. 118), but Allen challenges this view (p. 122). How 
about the uncertainties of U.S. military procurement as a 
source of income? Cohen acknowledges (p. 118) the possi- 
bility that it may be curtailed, but Allen feels that this type 
of income is no more precarious than that from ordinary ex- 
ports (p. 168). He adds the suggestion that the price elasticity 
of demand for Japanese exports is much greater than was 
supposed a few years ago. Aside from optimism or pessimism, 
however, Allen differs with Cohen on a matter of economic 
analysis. Allen writes (p. 175), “It may surprise those who 
have accepted uncritically the proposition that Japan is ex- 
ceptionally dependent upon international trade to learn that 
the relation between her trade and her national income is 
now one of the lowest in the world.” Cohen, however, states 
(p. 111), “Some observers, noting the lower percentage of 
exports to national income, erroneously conclude that Japan 
is less dependent on foreign trade than it was in the thirties. 
Nothing could be further from the fact.” Cohen’s position is 
based on an observation of the Economic Planning Agency 
that whereas during a six-year period industrial production 
went up 100 percent, the consumption of imported raw ma- 
terial increasec. by 134 percent. For other reasons, the present 
reviewer has argued elsewhere that Japan’s postwar dependence 
on foreign trade has not decreased (“Japan’s Foreign. Trade 
and the Five Year Economic Plan,” The Review of Economics 
and Statistics, November 1958, pp. 416-419). 
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The liberalization of world trade policies is a key item in 
Cohen’s list of recovery factors. In a chapter on Japanese- 
American trade, he notes Japanese concern at rising protection- 
ist sentiment in the U.S. Indeed, apart from the special pro- 
curement category, Japanese trade with the U.S. is already 
unfavorable to Japan to the extent of half a billion dollars 
annually. The dramatic conflict between various U.S. policies 
is very evident here. Cohen says (p. 152), “Generally speak- 
ing, except for textiles, tuna and plywood, the United States 
has not discouraged Japan from seeking to increase its exports 
to the United States.” But as shown in a table a few pages 
earlier, during 1954-56, textiles, plywood and fish represented 
over half of U.S. merchandise imports from Japan. 


Concerning expansion of the home market, although Cohen 
lists it as a factor conducive to prosperity (pp. 21-22), he also 
mentions (p. 217) that it “seems inevitably to set in motion 
forces which tend to widen the trade gap,” as happened, for 
example (p. 108) in 1953 and again in 1957. The “sound 
money policy” also has its limitations. Cohen mentions the 
unfortunate fact that fiscal policy in Japan usually has an 
inflationary bias; thus monetary policy and fiscal policy in 
Japan often work at cross-purposes. Allen adds some important 
institutional information: he shows that the success which de- 
flationary policy actually achieved was the result of “exception- 
ally favorable circumstances,” namely the temporary eclipse 
of the Zaibatsu banks. With their rehabilitation, central mone- 
tary control may be much more difficult to enforce in the 
future. 


Allen concludes with a balanced assessment of the elements 
conducive or deterrent to Japan’s achievement and future 
prospects. In a spirit of good scholarship, he adds, “It has 
long been recognized that the progress that began in the Meiji 
era cannot be explained solely in terms of economic calcula- 
tion.” Cohen’s concluding chapter traces a definite link be- 
tween Japan’s dependence on trade and American foreign 
economic policy. “If the blindness of the isolationists and 
protectionists should prevail,” he says that the outlook is dark 
for the U.S. as well as for Japan. “So great will be the dam- 
age, so final the changes abroad, and so complete our own 
isolation, that it might well lie beyond the power of any future 
American generation to rectify.” 
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